LETTER    LXVI.

January i9th, 1787. The day of my departure. This will
not be sent off sooner than to-morrow^ but it ought to arrive
before me.

COUNT SCHMETTAU, the complaisant gentleman of the
Princess Ferdinand, the indisputable father of two
of her children, had eight years quitted the army,
which he left in the midst of war, angered by a disdain-
ful expression from Frederick II., and holding the rank
of captain. He has lately been appointed a colonel, with
the pay of fifteen hundred crowns per annum. The
nomination has displeased the army, and particularly the
General Aid-de-camp Goltz, who has been in harness
five-and-twenty years, and still only enjoys the rank of
lieutenant colonel. Count Schmettau has served with
honor, has received many wounds, nor does he want in-
telligence, particularly in the art of fortification. He has
drawn a great number of plans which are much es-
teemed. A military manual is also mentioned with
praise, in which he teaches all that is necessary to be
done from the raw recruit to the field marshal. In fine,
this infringement on rank might have been supportable,
but there has been another which has excited the height
of discontent.

The commission of one Major Sehenkendorff, the gov-
ernor of the second son of the King, who gives up his
pupil, has been antedated, by which he leaps over six-and-
thirty heads. This dangerous expedient, which Frederick
II. never employed but on solemn occasions, and in favor
of distinguished persons, and which his successor had be-
fore practiced in behalf of Count Wartensleben, does but
tend to spread incertitude over the reality of military
rank, and to be destructive of all emulation. It is, be-
sides, infinitely dangerous when employed by a feeble
prince, absurd when resorted to at the commencement of
his reign, and must finally deprive the Monarch himself
of one of his greatest resources, the point of honor.

(345)cene may change, the scene itself never.
